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Current Educational Thought 


vealed by the ubject matter of the proke ss1onal journals, 


though masque rading as interest in that¢ usive typi Ol progere 


} 
; 


called ‘‘reconstruction, appeal to be concerned lare 
the follow ne theme 


(1) TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

(2) DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 
(3) PROJECT-TEACHING 

(4) MEASUREMENT OF RESULTS 
(5) THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


In three of the above fields Macmillan books have been pioneers; 
one field, which consists of a search not for truth but for justice, 
is a subject for righteous journalistic agitation rather than for 
books; in the remaining field, until recently indeterminate and 
problematical, The Macmillan Company, if not actually a 
pioneer, is at least an early and permanent arrival 


(1) Even teachers’ salaries, though not strictly a topic within the province 
of an educational publisher, are exceptionally well discussed in Curtis’ Recreation 
fo» Teachers, pp- 197 ft 

(2) Dewey’s Democracy and Education is universally conceded to have 


furnist 


2 


ied the greatest single stimulus to the public appreciation of the relation be- 
tween these two fundamental helps to human progress. 


(3) MecMurry’s 7eaching by Projects, now in press, gives the first extended 
account of this vitalizing method of instruction; Freeland’s J/odern Elementary 
School Practice explains the essence of the project in a few chapters; Stimson’s 
Vocational Agricultural Education by Home Projects traces the project to its origin 
in agricultural education 


(4) Starch’s Educational Measurements was the‘first, and is still the leading, 
volume devoted entirely to the scientific measurement of results. 


(5s) Vosburgh and Gentleman’s /unior High School Mathematics—three 
volumes for three years—was written not in the first blush of enthusiasm for a new 
name, but in the light of a growing understanding of what a junior high school 
really is. /¢ interprets the significance of the quantitative world and adapts tt to the 


LTO th f the adoles NE mi nit. 
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Volume XI 


REMUNERATIVE EXTRA UNIVERSITY 
ACTIVITIES: 

THE university is primarily organized to 
bring the minds of the older generation in 
fertile contact with the minds of the new. 
Its libraries, laboratories, museums, are all 
aecessories to this process. Certain forms 
of mental contact have been set up by cus- 
tom and experience, such as the lecture, the 
quiz, the laboratory, and certain pieces of 
machinery have been devised to evaluate 
and record the work done. In the growth 
of the university as a teaching center this 
mere machinery has become preeminent in 
many ways. 

Administration should be confined largely 
to an orderly control of the mechanics of 
the educational processes, for control of 
force is vital if progress is to be made. 
Steam in a cylinder does worth while work, 
while in a kettle the evidence of motion is 
greater, but the results are nothing. Nev- 
ertheless, time, with the complexities accom- 
panying growth, adds many burdens to all 
institutions. There is a tendency with 
age to do accepted things, the conventional 
and the easy, and to become more compli- 
cated and more stupid. We can conceive 
of the university as a repository of the 
facts brought together by the efforts of the 
past, as a battleground where Truth is 
ever seeking victory, and as an outpost 
from which adventurers work out into the 
unknown. We ean look upon the univer 


sity as an island in the stream of progress 
1 An address delivered before the Association of 
American Universities at their twent i 


conference held at Columbus, Ohio, November 7, 
1919. 
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or a mountain peak jutting well abov 
common level. But I prefer to think of it 
as a guide far out in front of the mair 
eurrent of civilization, finding the way 
and pointing it out. 

Surely in democracy edueation alon 


provides safety and the university should 


be at the very forefront in intimate touch 


the race. The problem of the university 


ting new young minds, developing scho 

ship and of holding intellectual leadership 
Education of the personal adornment typ 
has largely passed, in so far as it is in 
wardly selfish in its aims. A _ ecultured 
gentleman is now not merely a_ polished 
ball sitting on a shelf with unseen internal 
forces at work, but a sphere of action with 
controlled and useful public purposes. A 
professor should not be looked upon as a 
well stuffed museum specimen, but as a 
live active organism working diligently in 
a limited field, with his students tra , 
behind ready to lead him at the next turr 


We must then view the question of r 


the part of members of the university fa 
ulty from the standpoint of g¢g ral ad 
Vancement. as W : rom ! wel 
fl d I adm stra ! I I 

mos Immead st I 
needs outside serv fron rs 
should be given in such a v not 
defeat he purpose ol ! ’ y and 
at a pl for f1 r ! t begets 1 
respe Our pres ly it exper 
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ences show that ir ised production is th 
basis for a higher standard of living and 
that produ n grows wit knowledge 
It then becomes imperative for university 
men within the university walls and, if 
necessary, outside them as well, to place 
their high knowledge at the easy disposal 
of the public. The question is largely how 
can this be d rather than one of the 


principles involved 
Universities have practically always rec- 
ognized activities of 


yn the 


this sort. As long as 
time of faculty men 
» eventual financial forms of royal- 
es on books or honoraria for lectures, no 
seems to have been given the sub- 
It was the development of the med- 


ical, law, and engineering schools on a full 


university basis which brought the problem 
vividly to the The 
of the professorial salary scale and 


the rapid rise in the 


front. slow advance- 


ment 
price paid for knowl- 


edge in the professional and industrial 


fields made the financial aspect more prom- 


nent than the other elements concerned. 


The cupidity of some prominent teachers 
was even more effective in this regard. 
There were elements of injustice too when 
the professor of anatomy saw his colleague 
in surgery rewarded as highly for one 
morning’s work as he had been for a year 


The 


standards of education also required more 


of university service. increasing 
time for teaching and more for research. 
So we have been watching the inaugura- 
tion of various corralling devices to bring 
teachers with remunera- 
tive work back the 
yard and keep them there with a short 


the university 
extra-university into 
rope and a limited pasture, watched over 
by some administrative herder. 

The control of brains is always a diffi- 
eult task. Thoughts are hard to value in 
dollars and cents, minds will work on when 


once well set in motion. Civilization is 


merely the summation of these individual 


thought processes, and the progress of civ- 
ilization is measured by the leadership of 


thought. Rewards for invention and the 


practical application of new knowledge are 


apt to be large. 


Our plans then should be along the lines 


| of abuses and the preservation 


of that scholarship that develops with leis- 


ure and the propinquity of books, appa- 


ratus, students and fellow teachers, and 


without undue hampering of the oppor- 


tunities to render general service to so- 


ciety. Professors should not do chores for 
the public. They should be able to render 
the highest grade of service in their chosen 
fields. 
Practically we must realize that there is 
system possible for the control 
the 


The students, as custodians of the 


no perfect 
of the extra-university activities of 
faculty. 
future, are the primary, but not the only 
The time of each teacher will be 


interest. 


divided in varying proportion between 
classroom, study, research, domestic, social 
The amusing attempt 
and others to 


measure the professor’s work and his men- 


and public duties. 
of legislative committees 
tal activity by the yard, or hour, or pound, 
or page, indicates how our love of system 
and so-called ‘‘efficiency’’ often leads us to 
do foolish things. The business man often 
measures his success entirely by his bank 
balance. His control of labor and its wage 
bears an intimate relationship to the size 
No such standard can 
take the form 
largely of ideas sown in the minds of youth 
to spring forth fruitful, perhaps only after 
decades. Each university teacher should 
be, beyond a certain necessary minimum of 
university work, either in instruction, ad- 
ministration, research, or in all three, more 
or less a law unto himself, depending upon 
the proportions present in him of those 


of these balances. 


apply where the results 




















various qualities that have led him into 
this particular type of life work. 

All university men are practically alike 
in their love of truth and their deliberate 
choice of a career in which money-making 
has been reduced to a secondary position. 
They 
ability to educate their children, to buy 
books and to have the necessary time for 


desire only reasonable living, the 


study and the money for some travel. 
Their natural tendency is away from extra- 
university work, but conditions have shown 
the outsider the value of disinterested ex- 
pert advice. The call for their services has 


been insistent, particularly during the 


stress of war. Many fields are now open 
to them, such as engineering, medicine, law, 
journalism, municipal research, industrial 
organization, scientific applications in agri- 
culture and manufacture, including chemis- 
and 
Certain 
it is that with the great demand and the 


try, physics, botany and geology, 


architecture, city planning, ete. 


limited amount of trained brains in this 
country, the university must respond to 
outside calls or lose a high proportion of 
its best minds. 

We must assume that the basic need on 
the reasonable scale of living above out- 
lined is met by the university so that there 
is no leaning of the university on the out- 
side to pay a living salary. Under no cir- 
cumstances should a university teacher be 
compelled to work outside of the univer- 
sity to meet his personal expenses. We 
need not re-argue an old case, but can safely 
say that within reason a certain amount of 
outside work humanizes teaching and helps 
the real object of the university. It keeps 
the teacher up to date, which means 
merely that he is closer to the relation of 
his particular subject to general progress 
and so capable of pushing it forward 
faster. This does not mean that all must 
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do outside work, but that many can do so 


to considerable advantage. 

The question then is one of balance be 
tween various activities, individual choice 
methods to get the best results 


and of 


our discussion it must be 


Throughout all 
kept in mind that the 


purpose of extra-uni 


versity work is not primarily to render 


personal service or to secure « irged 
individual or cor 


financial returns to an 


poration inviting assistanee, but to do 
pioneering work, discover and publish new 


With 


turn to the 


facts, and render public service. 


these points in mind, let us 


academic procedures facilitating or en- 


ecouraging outside activities. 


1. ORDINARY VACATION 

Traditionally the active work of the uni 
versity teacher has usually been confined to 
nine months out of the twelve months of 
the year. This plan, while permitting of 
that physical and mental recuperation ré 
quired by all earnest teachers, has also 
made it possible for some to do remunera 
form 


tive work. There need be no special 


of control devised by the university ad 
ministration for these vacations, except the 
general pressure necessary to see that sound 
health is maintained. 


2. SABBATICAL LEAVI 


The sabbatical leave, usually on half pay 
has the same basis as the ordinary vaca 
tion period, with the exception that it was 
designed primarily to offer opportunities 
for further study, usually in distant fields 
The sabbatical period is at times now be 
ing used by university men to give them 


opportunity to go into the practical fields 


associated with their particular specialty. 


3. LEAVE WITHOUT SALARY 
Many institutions have met the demands 


granting leaves of ab 


from the outside by 
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sence for varying periods without salary 
and providing a substitute to temporarily 
fill the teaching position. This is an easy 


and satisfactory method of handling cer 


tain phases of the problem. 


4. ONE SEMESTER OR ONE OR TWO QUARTERS 
OF INSTRUCTION, WITH THE REST OF 
THE YEAR IN OUTSIDE WORK 

Some universities have brought into their 
faculties men from the outside whose pri 
mary interest is industrial or commercial, 
but who are willing to spend several months 
of each year in teaching. This is particu- 
larly applicable in professional schools, as 


in mining, engineering, ete. 


5, ALTERNATE YEARS 

Some institutions have found it advan 
tageous to make arrangements with pro- 
fessional men so that they ean handle ad- 
vanced courses repeated every second year 
and spend the other year in following their 
profession. 

The above headings outline the aecepted 
methods of dealing with extra-university 
work done in vacation or in periods of ab 
sence from the university. The problems 
connected with them are simple and largely 
matters of policy and expediency. 

From the administrative standpoint the 
more difficult questions ean be associated 
under the following headings: 

(a) Special absences from the university 
for expert testimony in court or 
elsewhere. 

(b) Special absences for work in the field 
or factory. 

(c) Outside work brought to the labora- 
tory. 

(d) The practise of law. 

(e) The private practise of medicine. 

(f) Private consultation in engineering. 

(g) Studies in municipal research, school 
administration, social and educa- 
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tional surveys, and work of this 
general character. 

Before taking these up in detail, certain 
fundamental principles should be again 
outlined. 

1. Productive scholarship should be the 
ultimate goal. 

2. Outside engagements of all sorts 
should not be accepted that prevent a rea- 
sonable control by the instructor of his 
own time. Students must do systematic 
regular work and their needs should come 
first. No teacher, who has become com- 
mercialized, should be retained as a regu 
lar member of the university faculty. 
Such commercialized men are easy to tip 
over into the field which they have culti- 
vated to their own financial advantage. 

3. All work done in the university labor- 
atory for outsiders, no matter whether gov- 
ernmental or individual, should have its 
expenses fully met without any call upon 
the university and the results obtained 
should be given prompt publicity, so as to 
be of general service. 

4. The university administration should 
keep in intimate touch with all of these 
outside activities going on within its walls 
or elsewhere, and protect boldly all the ele- 
ments concerned. The university has a 
distinct character to maintain as one of 
the most long-lived and useful instruments 
of society that has yet been devised. It 
must not erash either upon the rock of 
commercialism on the one hand or of iso- 
lation on the other. 


SPECIAL ABSENCES FOR EXPERT TESTIMONY, 
OR OTHER PURPOSES 

These present considerable difficulty be- 
eause some of the problems that arise do 
not bear a relationship to the calendar that 
permits them to be cared for in vacation 
time. It is inevitable that special expert 
work will lead at times to testimony in 








= 

















court at a set period and that plans de- 


vised for the factory, ete., will meet unex- 
pected difficulties that demand the per- 
originator. Such 


sonal attention of the 


special absences can only be granted by 


head, 


standing that the students are not to suffer 


the administrative with the under- 


thereby. There is no primary objection to 
them, except that they must be avoided as 


much as possible. 


OUTSIDE WORK BROUGHT INTO THE 
LABORATORY 

[It is more economical of time and ob- 
tains results more speedily to have work 
brought into the university laboratory from 
Properly subsidized and pro- 
this seems to me the 
form of extra-remunera- 
It means that a man can 
staff and research 


the outside. 
tected from 
legitimate 


abuse 
most 
tive activities. 
work with his chosen 
students on problems of intense practical 
interest, can use them for teaching pur- 
poses, and can visualize before the students 
the advance of human knowledge. The 
financial details of any such plan should 
not be arranged on a personal basis, but 
should be handled entirely with the know]l- 
edge of the university authorities, and pre- 
There 


objection to the use of problems brought to 


ferably through them. is no vital 
the laboratory for teaching purposes, par- 
ticularly with advanced students. There 
is objection if the type of work done de- 
mands secrecy of the kind that often sur- 
rounds Such work should not 
come within university walls. 


patents. 


PRACTISE OF LAW 
Fortunately for the development of the 
legal profession the law faculties of the 
leading schools in this country seem to have 
largely solved the problem of outside work. 
Except for occasional consultations they, 
for the most part, are avoiding those con- 
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troversial fields that will involve them in 
the necessary partisanship ass 


] 


many legal contests. There is every rea 


should be sought on 


son why their advice 


mental There is a quality of 
funda 


There Is a q iality o 


quest ions. 


constitutional and other 


broad 


; 


mental questions 
scholarship required for legal teaching that 
demands that a very large portion of time 
Men of 


inclinations rather than men interested in 


be spent in actual study. studious 


the practical applications in the courts 
have gravitated to the law schools. By the 
addition of one or more men engaged in 
active practise a student is able to get some 
of the paper and other technique which is 


necessary for practise but comparatively 


Certainly in law we 
that 


required by the 


simple to acquire. 
find 


outside 


ean sufficient evidence to show 
practise is not 
teacher of law to maintain his position in 


the forefront of his profession. 


MEDICINE. PRACTISI 
for the 


interferes with the 


PRIVATE 


control of medical 


Any 


teaching 


plan 
that 
tary relationship between the professor and 


volun 


any given patient or that confines medical 
men within certain walls or that places 
their daily activities under the administra 
tive control of a hospital superintendent is 
faulty. 


solution for clinical 
medical teaching except to make it 


There is no 
pos- 
sible by adequate salaries and surround 
ing conditions to train a group of young 
men over a considerable period in the re 
search side of medicine and to draw the 


clinical teachers from these young men, 


loose when onee chosen to 


turning them 


work out their own salvation with their 


own conscience and under the scrutiny of 
The calls leader 
) 


in medicine are so great as to require al 


their fellows. upon any 


most superhuman qualities to meet them. 


The men who become leaders reach that 
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goal through various roads. There is no 


one particular royal One mans 
field 
another 


may be another teaching, 


blending of 


individual makes 


Cilnical SKILL. rhe 


these 


qualities 
him an acceptable teacher. Any man who 


teacher ean only do 


is a successful medical ; 


have learned to eall 
a full time basis at a financial sacrifice. 


accepts such a position 


has accepted also the ordinary academic 
standard which is not one of money. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me faulty for 
such a man to do medical work and have 
the money received therefrom collected by 


It de- 


stroys the personal relationship which is 


some one else or by an institution. 
inevitable and 1s also desirable in medical 


work. To my mind there is no difference 


between this and other academic fields, ex- 
cept in the element of personal service in- 


volved, which is inseparable from medi- 


eine. Every medical school should attempt 


to arrange its facilities of laboratory, li- 
brary, lecture room, public elinie and pri- 
vate wards in such a way as to provide the 
eare for the 


best patient and the most 


economy of time for the teacher and his 


assistants. This of itself solves many of 
the problems, provided the full-time teacher 
is given a reasonable living salary and does 
not have to engage in practise to any con- 
siderable extent in order to live. In all 
such arrangements it is desirable that the 
executive heads of the various departments 
in the medical school should be on annual 
appointments and that there should be a 
general understanding that men whose in- 
terests le 


primarily in practise should 


drop out of the medical school, making 


room for others who have academic in- 
stincts. It is also inevitable that there 
will be a constant loss from the medical 
school of teachers who, after a certain 


length of service, will find that their field 


that of 


desirable and should in no way be inter- 


is in active 

fered with. 
ENGINEERING 

fundamental to all of 


It deals 


Engineering is 


the structures of civilization. 


primarily with an accumulation of facts, 
their interpretation and their application 
established or and 


in working out 


hitherto 


new 


unattained results. Teachers in 


engineering schools need not engage in 


outside activities in order to be excellent 


teachers but they certainly n ay do SO with 


great advantage from the standpoint of 


teaching. The engineering student with 
his peculiar type of mind is unusually 
appreciative of the teacher who has ob- 


tained practical and evident results on the 
outside. The amount of compensation re 
ceived for such work is not of concern to 


the university. Free work except upon 
governmental projects should not be done 


even by the faculties of state universities. 


MUNICIPAL RESEARCH, SCHOOL SURVEYS, ETC. 
It is 
should provide the men 


that the university 
for this field. It 


is largely a matter of granting leaves of 


important 


absence at convenient times. 

In conclusion then, I will summarize by 
saying: 

1. That 


activities 


extra-university 
recognized as 


remunerative 
have been long 
legitimate. 

2. That since the university teachers’ 
principal problem is to advance knowledge, 
it is not desirable to place limitations upon 
the methods of bringing this about. 

3. Human qualities vary so much that 
it is impossible to set up definite barriers 
that will prevent the acceptance of outside 
work by teachers in any field. 

4. The university must pay salaries to 
its teachers so that there is no urge beyond 
that of a desire to advance truth to force 
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any university teacher into outside activi- 
ties. 

5. All outside work should, when pos- 
sible, have the character of public rather 
than of private service. 

Finally, the whole question resolves 
itself into the use of a series of administra- 
tive devices that will lead to the protection 
of research and of the teachers’ and stu- 
dents’ interests and that are not hamper- 
ing or destructive of initiative or of 
decision on the part of the teacher. The 
difficulties ean be solved easily if the wel- 
fare of the university is ever paramount 
and there is frankness and promptness on 
the part of both the administration and 
the professor in dealing with the individ 
ual problems at they arise. 

Ray Lyman WILBUR 


PRESIDENT OF STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY FOR THE 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL! 

Arter teaching geography for many 
years in normal schools and universities, 
going over the ground with every grade of 
student from the beginner in the grades to 
the finished graduate student; having spent 
solid years on library materials, and on 
original observation on the realities with 
which the geographer rightly deals, it is 
my firm conviction that no subject in the 
curriculum offers a better opportunity than 
geography does, for widening the horizon 
of the student in matters of everyday inter 
est in the world about him. No subject is 
better fitted to train the powers of observa 
tion, or to challenge the student to clear, 
logical thinking. 

All these virtues inhere in geography as 
it may be studied in the grades, and in a 
peculiar way they belong to geography as 

1 Report of Committee to the Earth Science 
(Geography) Section of the Central Association of 
Science and Mathematics teachers. 
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may be developed the | 
ollege 

But for reasons 1 ir to s 

: 

raphy does not have the pos s ~ 
n the high-school irriculun Norma 
schools and teachers lleges as a ru a 
no rive adequa tral y in Yi ny 
teachers come to their classes with 
no training, though the mass sub) 
matter dealt with, and the ] ples in 
volved, require as careful preparation as i! 
any other subject taugh 

Then t when an attempt was mac 
introduce the subject into the } s 
was physiography that was oft 1—-which 
is avowedly geology, and not geograp 
and the texts were written | ge pro 
fessors of geology. The subject is a tech 
nieal discussion of the evol ition of land 
forms, in which no trace of th man el 
ment of real geograp! nterest was found 
I‘o cap the climax, those who came fron 
iniversity training to teach the subject, at 
tempted to teach the same thing to the boys 


* Same way . aS Was aone 


° 1? y | 
in the college classes, where tl 
pose Was to make techni lly 
ogists. The infinite drudgery 
interpretation of topograph 
fruit presently, in a strong « 
subject on the pal of t] ‘ 
when the classes fell into the ] 


ers who had no equipment fo 


subject, it was 


blind, with 
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has lost out 
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have burned 
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YS 


teaching of geography know its high 


for the 
value, and all are 
and |} 


and technical 


sus to have it take 
1 


ld the place it ought to take in a lib- 


eral education. That is why 
it is well worth while for all geographers to 


attempt to standardize 


schools and teach- 


the subject, and to have 
ers prepared for a worthy presentation of 


it Wi are 


of the subject as an element in a lib- 


confident that the 


perfect]; 


eral edueation will be reeognized, when a 


proper statement of scope and subject- 


matter can be provided by the geograph- 


equipment is 


a 
> 


eTs ane the necessary 
worked out and provided. 
Years of 


ciently 


trial and experiment have suffi- 


demonstrated that we have en- 


deavored to do too many things in a given 
Let’s acknowledge it. The world 


course. 


was not made in a day. Even the Genesis 


a week, 


willing to allow a hun 


allowed and astronomers and 


story 
veologists are now 
dred million years, or a billion years, if we 
for the Why then should 
we attempt to cram the world and all that 


the hapless 


making. 


choose. 


therein is down throat of the 
student in a 


I + 
sal 


our subject into convenient units or parts, 


term, or a year. 


us divide and rule. Let us cut up 


weigh carefully what we put into these 
parts of the course, and choose few enough 
topies, so that some freedom may be al 
lowed in presentation, and some ease of 
mind acquired by the student in dealing 


We 


lay our foundation with a limited number 


with the topics he undertakes. ean 


of principles and type studies, and later 
courses in technical school or college will 
see to it that a farther reach and wider 
grasp in subject-matter and scope of treat- 
ment be provided. 

To standardize a course in geography we 
should first agree upon the subject-matter 
to be included, then arrange this matter in 


linear sequence for the purpose of presen- 
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tation. A 


’ 
Lustrating 


best choice of principles and 


and supporting them 


racts) ll 


two sources, first 


arrived at fron 


rne ¢ x perience ot vood teac who 


pre 


sent the subject-matter to the boys and 
virls, and second, the research student 
whose prime interest 1s in the collection 
and interpretation of the geographic facts 


and principles. 
The following suggestions are offered by 


the committee as a basis for discussion. 
They are not intended as a final statement. 
welcomed 


We are 


rig- 


Criticism and suggestions will b¢ 
by all members of the committee 


topics be 


urging that principles and 


idly challenged, first as to whether they 


are geographic, and second whether they 
are fundamental. By this means the num- 
ber of things attempted may be reduced, 


and a course provided that is not over 
loaded. 
We are proposing a course which may 


We are div id- 


parts,” 


use. 


have some flexibility in 


ing the course into three units, or 


each one of which may run through a 
term, or semester, or year, depending upon 
the character of the school, the equipment 
provided and the experience and ability of 
the teacher. For example, a township 
high school, or country high school is in 
much better position to do profitable work 
in Principles, than is the high school in 
the large city. Conversely the high school 
in the large city and particularly the com- 
mercial high school, making special effort 
to train for industry and commerce, should 
be better able to do thoroughly the second 
unit, Economie Geography, while the third 
part, Commercial Countries, might be of- 
fered only in the commercial schools or in 
the larger schools where some latitude in 
electives is provided, and should be given 
2 See ‘‘A Course in Economic Geography for the 
High School,’’ by J. Paul Goode, in Educational 
Review, Vol. 57, p. 110-119, February, 1919 
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o those students only who bring Part I. 
and Part II. as prerequisites. 
In Part 


velous opportunity to get the 


I., Principles, there is a mar- 
interest of 
ne class aroused, in the discussion of peo- 
living under physical conditions un- 


] 
ples 


like our own. There is a fascination about 


the distant, the strange, the unaccustomed, 
which ean be capitalized here. All the 
wealth of magazine articles and books of 
travel and exploration can be drawn on, 
and the library habit may be vastly en- 
couraged. We can swing round the world 
making such studies in type geographic 
environments, and can come home to our 
own environment with better ability to see 
and understand our own. 


Here 


ganization of the first part of the course. 


follows a suggestion for the or- 


PART I. PRINCIPLES OF GEOGRAPHY 
As presented by Mary Dopp, Parker High 
School, Chieago 


7 he Purpose F 


physical environment 


To study the relation of 
to life, plant, ani- 
mal, and human. To be accomplished by 
a study of clear cut types of environment. 
No attempt made to cover all phases of 
environment. 
The Method. 
avenue of human interest. 
their habits, 
Then show how all these things are shaped 


An approach through the 
Begin with the 
people, eustoms and work. 
or limited by the physical influences at 
work in the region. A few type environ- 
than 


These environments are studied in such a 


ments, rather many, are studied. 


way that the student acquires a working 


knowledge of geographic principles by 


considering their application in specific 


situations. 
The following rezions are proposed as 


type studies for Part I. of the course: 


Egypt, (3) Turkestan, 


(1) Lapland, (2 
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+) Amazon plain, (©) plateau of Bolivia 
6 Ganges pian, 7 The Sudan, s 
Switzerland, (9) Norway 10) the Amer 


ean corn belt, (11) Lower Yangtse pla 
or eotton belt of United States of Ame 
Defining geography as the reaction of 
man to his physical environment, a course 
n principles of geog? iphy would iK up 
the more important factors 11 physica 
environment of man and his response to 
their influence These factors inelude 
climate, soil, relief, water resources, min 
eral resources, plant and animal resources 


location and shape and area of the regio: 


+ 





Not all of these elements are important in 
any one region but one or more of them 
are important and apparent in the human 
response in every region In the junior 
high school the time given to the principles 
of geography should be not less than half 
a year. There is ample material for a 
year's course but if a half year 1S all the 
time allowed, excellent results are obtain 
able. The number of regions studied 


would be fewer but they can be selected to 


bring out the great principles environ 
mental influence. 

The preparation of the pupils i city 
like Chieago is inadequate in most i 
Stances not because they have not beer 
well taught in the elementary schools, but 


because they have had so little experience 


Many have never been in the country 
Some get into high school without ever 
having seen Lake Michigan. Some, wh: 
have seen Beverly Hills for the first tim: 


eall them mountains. A voeabulary that is 


perfectly familiar to a small-towr 


quite unintelligible to many children in 


our large cities. The imager that is 


the possession of a country child would be 
smal] der Zen of the 


a revelation to a 


erowded parts of New York, Philadelphia 


r Chieago. The picture show 











for 
it 
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nture 1 are pure I on Chest 

ire more interested in people than 

y They d eht in hearing 

strange folk wl ve a long way off 

1v i ) { l ynstruet and vivity 

ire described in the printed page 

pris SO reated, quite as much as 

broadens their outlook on life, 


m trom being too pi yvinelal. LOO 


ung S » neopnlie who 

ind ) ! nannet! ol 

nferior If it eould 

ul t hom o them that tl ind 
1? nas | put i! I’ Cactiy Ll 

reumstances, Would t much as 
l! is Torelgn p ) ao ney a few 
! might bring a better unde 

y ) rlulr pl Le a y] ne ASSIMI1Aa 

i pe D 

Ss plan provides for ti selection of 
] { la 

Ss tor study rom ihe whol worida 
i attempt to study tne whol 

, oe 

| very instian ne region stud 


uld be selected because the factors 
physical environment are clearly 
The progression of topies should be 
regions where the conditions are 
ind the reaction clear, to regions 
the conditions are more complex, 


; 


ors in the environment more nu 


merous, and the human response less direct 


more complicated. In each region 








studied we first find ou vy t peopl 
ve, and why they live as they do. In this 
wa pupils discover w the ge 
rraphie influences determine human occu 
pations, and Shape iman dey pmen 
Having s ted a ye region for the 
purpose aemonstrating I n ge 
graphical principles it should be studied 
sufficient detail to giv he pupils a 
clear picture of the people, their activities 
ind elr environme! B use of its 
Simpre cond yns and the ymp eness witn 
whnien ti! people have adapted themselves 
to the environment, Lapland might be sé 


A sufficiently full study of the Lapps 


should give a clear conception of wher 


they live, the appearance of their country 
n the long, dark, cold winter; in the short 
warm, bright summer: the appearance of 


the people; how they dress; what they eat; 


heir dependence on the reindeer and the 


dog; the migratory habit of the deer and 


Lapps; their type of transportation; their 


irticles of trade the wild animals and 

+ + + + + } , , 7 
piants that are a part ¢ rie Lnascap ind 
+] Wf > +) ] + if . 7 - 
he life of the people; the wolf; bear; fox; 


hare; owl; ermine; ptarmigan; mosquito; 


migratory birds; the small scant vegeta 
tion ; the tiny trees; the bright eolored an 


nuals. This material can be built into a 
picture not only of intense interest but of 


real value to the pupil in his interpreta 


ion - iF 


Other Type Regions 
Other type regions which illustrate other 
geographical principles have been sug- 
gested and they would be studied in simi- 
lar fashion. 
Still other regions might be selected 
which would illustrate the same set of 


principles, and there is no reason why 
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hould not be chosen if teacher 


others s 


: —- . ae 
so desires. The object of this course is t 


get the geographic principles before th 


" " , } . + : . +} + + ] 
pupil in such a concrete form that not only 
recognize the importance of the 


the economie and 


physical environment in 


. y . .. a . : . 
social affairs ol ne human ties whic} 
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he has studied, but that he will be able to 


trace the influence of geographic condi- 
ys in any part of the world in which h 
may become interested. 


PART II. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


As presented by J. Paul Goode, University 
of Chicago 
The second unit or part of the course, 
Economic Geography, is also general in 
pny 


but 


tion to the 


we focus on our intimate rela 


Ss 20pe, 


world about us, as we must see 


it in our daily work in the business of ma 
living. There is a perfectly normal 


interest in the work of the world, which 
every live boy and girl has well developed, 
the high 
comes the problem of choosing a 
For the 


of us must earn our living. 


, 


. ° 
ana aiong’ in school. or even 


earlier, 
and nine of all 
And it 


glory of our country, that our free public 


Pe } oo 
life work. ninety 


is the 
school offers each one of the ninety and 
nine some education, widening his powers 
and his opportunities, and in many lines 
offering him some special training, leading 
The 


general subject which the curriculum holds 
touch 


him into his chosen vocation. best 


for putting the student in with th 
world at work, is Economie Geography. 
The Purpose. 


mately the influence of physical environ 


To study somewhat inti 


ment upon man in the making of his liv 
ing, by industry and commerce. 
The Me thod. of the e] ar 


acter and location of the great type indus 


A study (a 


tries, as shown in the more important com- 


modities of ecommerce; and (hb the 
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nfl lenees determ ; 
‘commodities in the flow 
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graphic influenees, acting as they may act 
anywhere on earth, in the production and 
movement of a given commodity. Each 


topie may open up Vistas of interest into 
a seore of trades or oc upations. This es- 
tablishes a wide view of world relations, in 
just the way a business man gets his edu- 
cation in his own business. Many a lad 
gets his inspiration for his hfe work, in an 
intimate study of some of these topics. 

Perhaps this is too large a list of topics. 
But the beauty of this arrangement is, it 
ean be made to fit the time available, also 
to fit the ability of the elass. A well-pre- 
pared and ambitious class may cover a 
larger list of topies. Opportunity is of- 
fered for the independent work of individ 
ual students, who may have time and ineli- 
nation to work on topies the class as a 
whole can not compass. 

The breadth of interest and opportuni- 
ties for interpretation, the thought provo 
king possibilities of the subject may he 
seen by an analysis of a few of the topics, 
for example : 

Sugar 
1. Historical sketch of the rise of sugar as 
a world commodity. 
2. Plant characters of cane. 
3. Climate and soil required for cane. 
4. World’s producing area. 

5. Problems of production: planting, cul- 
tivation, harvest, preparation, mar- 
keting. 

6. The problem of tropical labor. 

7. The rise of the beet; historical sketch ; 
changes in character of the plant 
under cultivation. 

Soil, climate and labor required. 

Sugar beet areas in Europe and Amer- 
ica. 

10. Rise of the beet in America. 

11. Refining and marketing sugar. 


12. Uses of sugar; food, preservative, con- 
fectionery, liquor. 

13. Government interest in sugar in Eu- 
rope and America. 

14. The sugar trust. 

15. Rank of nations in production and con- 
sumption of sugar. 

16. The world’s sugar for a century, cane 
vs. beet. 

17. The problem of the future sugar 
supply. 

Here one must open the question of trop- 
ical versus temperate labor conditions: the 
complications, economic, geographic, po- 
litical, following a settled policy in Ger- 
many of fostering the production of beet 
sugar. We will also find a clue to some 
political relations between Germany and 
Britain, between Britain and her tropical 
colonies, and unsuspected economic influ- 
ences in our American attitude toward 


‘*imperialism.’’ 


PART II]. COMMERCIAL COUNTRIES 
As presented by Wellington D. Jones, 
University of Chicago 

The time surely is coming when many 
high schools will offer more geography 
than is contained in the two courses, 
‘*Prineciples of Geography’’ and ‘‘ Eco- 
nomic Geography.’’ These courses, as out- 
lined in the preceding discussions, will 
give students an excellent grounding in 
geographic principles. Were a student to 
have no further work in geography he 
would have a fairly comprehensive know]l- 
edge of most of the important regions of 
the world. Nevertheless it is true that 
there would remain much for such pupils 
to learn about these regions which could 
be taught best in a regional course. Fur- 
thermore, a study of regions as such would 
be helpful in tying together and organiz- 
ing information previously acquired. 
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Therefore it the third 
course of geography in the high schools be 
This 


regional course might be one year, or a 


is proposed that 


one of ‘‘Commercial Countries.’’ 
half year long, depending on the time avail- 
able. No pupil should take this course 
who had 
Geography’’ and ‘‘Economie Geography.”’ 
This would put the work on ‘‘Commercial 
Countries’’ into the third or fourth year 
of the high school, and would result in the 
pupils being mature enough to do a fairly 
advanced type of work. 

One half year, or even a year, is too 
which 
eountries of the world. 


‘ 


not completed ‘‘Principles of 


short a time in to discuss all the 
It is much better 
to cover rather carefully a few countries 
than to hurry over many. The countries 
chosen should, if possible, illustrate the 
various types of economic and commercial 
development. Some teachers may begin 
the United the 


about which the pupils know most. 


with States, as country 
Others 
may prefer to begin with some other coun- 
try about which the pupils know less and 
therefore, they may have 
end with the 
United States as a climax, comparing sec- 
tions of the United States with parts of 
foreign countries already studied. 


about which, 


greater curiosity, and to 


The scope of the course proposed may be 
indicated briefly as follows: 


Synopsis 
A. Preliminary Discussion. 

I. By questions and statements of 
the teacher the pupils can be 
led to see the value of a study 
of countries as a supplement 
to the more general 
which have preceded. 

II. The pupils should be questioned 
as to what countries should be 
studied in this course. Ques- 
tions will lead them to rather 


courses 
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general agreement as to the 
desirab lity of sti dy ng er! 
tall 

a) powerful countries, 
b) populous countries, 
countries with a large 
commerce, 
(d) countries where the peo- 


ple live in a very dif 

ferent geographic en 

vironment from that 

of the United States. 

III. Also, by questions, the pupils can 
be led to a decision as to the 

know 


important things to 


about a country. For them- 


selves they thus determine the 


scope as outlined in II. 
B. A Study of 


This list may be shortened or length- 


Selected Count ries. 


ened by the individual teacher to 


fit his ideas and time available. 
(1) Canada, (2) Mexico, (3) Bra 
zil, (4) Argentina, (5) Chile, (6 


Britain, (7) Holland or Denmark, 


(8) Norway, (9) France, (10 

Switzerland, (11) Germany, (12) 
Italy, (13) Russian Empire, (14) 
Japan, (15) China proper, (16) 
Java or Philippines, (17) India, 
(18) Southeast Australia, (19) 


United States. 

The question as to what are the main 
points to be made in the discussion of any 
one country is of much greater significance 
than that of the particular countries to be 
discussed. In the first place, the charac 
teristics of the physical environment of 
the country under consideration should be 
made very plain. By means of reading, 
discussion, and the study of maps and 
photographs, the pupils should come to see 
clearly what the country is like as to land 
streams and lakes, under- 


form, soils, 
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clima ind native veet I W 
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t reOou! ip! pi \ ces OT tl ( Intry 
(i i a ~ ruisned 
W it 1) sica iracteristies of the 
intr mind hen is possible intell- 
rent O La I mportal human re 
sponses to the environment Of these tl 
( mom Sp ses are sure to be oT great 
importa and in most eases should be 
stud i firs r eacn of the major nat 
ur div ; of a country, therefore, such 
aa 
ire str is cultivation of the land, 
rraZzil shing, and manufacturing should 
} ‘ rif t tr } 2a] 
l ISSCC] ¢ rt) .) f physical 
; ronmel upon whiel ney aepena ind 


rad d trade routes between the na 
divisions of the country should be dis 
issed in similar fashion. Other topics, 


as the settlement and development of 


SUCTI 


especially if It be one of the 


tne country . 


newer lands, may well be considered, re- 


membering always that the geographer is 


eoneerned with the influence of the phys 


] . 
wal envil 


ynment on man and his activities. 


uch discussions lead easily into other 


l 


ography, so that, although 


tnan ge 


there is no good reason why the teacher of 


anv S il ject need hesi ave o venture occa- 


must be 


care 


taken not to stray too far for too long 


nor 


Finally, the relations of the coun- 
other countries should be exam 
ned with a view to determining the ways 
, and the extent to which, physical 
tions have been of sig 


} 


In addition to the environmental! 


d IS mentioned in a preceding para- 
graph, the fact of position with reference 
to other regions should here be considered. 


ign relations sure to be vitally 


thea ry} 


ectved DY i4 | ysical 
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trad ter? rial expansion nd war, a 
ist should be discussed 
\ thorogoing study i a region atter the 
manner outlined would be appropriate for 


high- 


lege or university students. 


pupils only the more important, 


mo! striking and more obvi lS feat res 
and facts should be discussed. The trac- 


more remote and indirect 


lences should as a rule not be attempted. 
J. PAu. 


(,OODE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE TEACHER PROBLEM 





Asso sends us the follo g statement 
More than 100,000 teaching positions in th 
7 is of the United States are either vacant 
r hy teachers elow sta ur 1, + at 
t l é it normal schools and tea er-tra ng 
schools has decreased 20 per cent. in the last thr 
rs These startling facts are shown by the 
In} te report of an investigat n le by the 


Letters were sent it by tl iss tion in Se 
tember to every county and distr superintend 
ent in the United States asking for certain definite 


nformation Signed statements 





more than 1,700 superintendents, from every 
state, representing 238,173 teaching positions 
These report an actual shortage of 14,681 teachers 
or slightly more than 6 per cent teaching 
positions represented, and 23,006 teachers below 
standard wh have been ac epted tf f icancies 
or slightly less than 10 per cent It is estimated 
that the re ar DOU ” Tteael LY osit ns in t} 
| ec senools ot ti I ed States ind I I 
4 g y 3 } ) | TOO + r +} ‘ + y ‘ ) try the re are 

) 0 vaca 3 1 65 0) ea rs t v 
st lard 

These same superintendents port that 52,798 
teachers dropped out during ti past ear 4 loss 
ot over 22 per cen On this basis ti total 1 Y 

r for the entire country would 143,000 Che 
I rts show that the shortags tea rs and the 
number of teachers below standard are greatest in 
the rural distmects where salaries are wes and 
t ng cond ns least attractiv 

states in which salaries and st re 
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We believe in democracy, and in the schools as 
the chief agency of democracy 

We believe that the schools have failed of their 
fullest attainment because of undemocratic ad 


ministration, adherence to tra lition and lack of 


responsiveness to the needs of the community, and 
that the teachers must find the remedy, if it is to 


be found 
We 


that if 


believe that ty breeds servility and 
the 


men and women, American citizens of the highest 


free, unafraid 


achools are to produce 


type, the teachers must live and work in an at 


of freedom and self-respect. 
one of the mos 


believe that the teacher is 


h ghly productive of workers, and that the bes 
the schools and of the people demand 
effective 


hetween the teachers and the other workers of the 


interest of 


an intimate eontact and an cooperation 


community—upon whom the future of democracy 


must depend 
And in 
forth and adopts the following statement of its 


addition thereto loeal number 120 sets 


purposes: 
a) To support and advance sound educational 
reforms and policies of the country at large, and 
the state of Montana 
the 


the efficienev of the 


standards and to increase 
staff, and to 


stimulate the members thereof to higher endeavor 


b) To increase 


instructional 


by mutual assistance and encouragement, by pro 
viding quick recognition for exceptional services, 
of the 


apparently unjust diserimi 


and by advising with the executives state 


university in cases of 
nation, 
d) To 
the members of the instructional staff so that they 
their their 


secure fair and adequate salaries for 


may undivided attention to uni- 


give 
versity work 
ef) To 


table policies of the university to the extent of our 


support all wise, progressive, and equi- 
ability. 


RETIRING ALLOWANCES AT YALE UNIVERSITY 

AT its regular January meeting held on 
January 10, the Yale Corporation adopted a 
comprehensive plan for retiring allowances to 
meet the exigency created by the change in the 
In this de- 
cision the corporation acted upon the advice of 


rules of the Carnegie Foundation. 


a special committee consisting of Mr. Kelsey, 

Dean Swan and Professor E. W. Brown. 
Under the plan adopted for retiring allow- 

ances by the corporation those who were elig- 
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le to Carnegie pensions in 1915 may expect 

{ vel iw Bait - £ +} 
to receive the full amount of those pensions 


under the rules then existing, without deduce 


tion on account of the change in the rules de- 


creasing the pension provided by the Carnegie 


Foundation. Persons who were not eligible to 


Carnegie pensi but have been appointed to 


ns, 
permanent positions at Yale prior to January 


10, 1920, have the option of receiving a retir- 


ng allowance amounting to half of their 


} 
i 


annual salary for the last five years of active 


service (but in no ease to exceed $4,000). or of 
availing themselves of the contributory pen- 
sion plan hereafter described. No other per 


sons will receive retiring allowances from uni- 
versity income except by special arrangement. 


But for the 


+ 


benefit of any professor, or assist- 
ant professor, or instructor who has already 
had two years of service, the corporation will 
contribute to the Teachers’ Insurance and An- 
nuity Association for a deferred annuity con 
tract an amount equal to that annually paid 
by such professor or instructor in purchasing 


annuities or insurance, under the following 


provisions: 
1. That he shall 
accepted list of the Carnegie Foundation on No 


1915, nor elaim the 


have been enrolled in the 


not 
10T 


vember 17, benefit of his ap- 
pointment as a permanent officer at Yale 
1920 


2. That the university’s e¢ 


prior to 
January 10, 


mtribution shall not 


exceed five per cent. of the teacher’s salary, or a 


maximum of three hundred dollars 


3. That if the 


contributions to some other form of insurance 


per year 
teacher wishes to make his own 
than 
other 
An- 


satisfy the treasurer 


the deferred annuity or to some 


the 


contract, 


company than Teachers’ Insurance and 


nuity Association, he must 
as to the reasons for his choice and the adequacy 


of the protection secured 


RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT FOSTER OF 
REED COLLEGE 


Dr. WittiaAm T. Foster has resigned the 
presidency of Reed College at Portland, 
Oregon. For more than a year past Presi- 


dent Foster has been in poor health and the 
resignation was made necessary because he 
felt incapacitated for the task of coping with 
the increasingly serious financial situation at 
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Reed. Dr. Foster will spend the remainder 
of the winter in California. 

Following the acceptance of the resigna- 
tion, which was to take effect December 31, 
the trustees arranged for the temporary as- 
sumption of executive duties by a faculty ad 
ministrative committee, with Professors Nor- 
man F. Coleman, Hudson B. Hastings and 
Miss Florence M. Read as members. 

Following the resignation of Dr. Foster, 
Dr. Thomas L. Eliot, president of the board 
of trustees, made the following statement: 


President William T. Foster, who has been at 
the head of Reed College since it was founded in 
1911, has resigned. When President Foster ac- 
cepted this position in 1910, he was one of the 
youngest college presidents in the country. It is 
largely due to the initiative and daring of the 
young college president, combined with his knowl- 
edge of educational administration, that Reed Col 
lege has rapidly made a place for itself in the 
academic world. The high standard of scholar- 
ship has received recognition in many ways—by 
the records made by Reed graduates in graduate 
study and professional schools and by the recogni- 
tion given by other institutions to credits earned 
at Reed College. 

From the outset Reed College has been a pio- 
neer in adopting a progressive program for col- 
lege administration. 

Throughout his administration President Foster 
has worked for the close connection between the 
college and the city. He has encouraged a wide 
use of the buildings and equipment of the college 
by the community. One example of this is his 
offer to the city of the use of the gymnasium, 
athletic field and tennis courts for a city play- 
ground during the summer. Besides his participa 
tion in public affairs he has had a genuine interest 
in the individual students of Reed College. Many 
a young man and young woman has been encour- 
aged and aided to complete a college education 
by the personal interest of President Foster. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Ricnarp C. Macraurin, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology since 
1909, died from pneumonia in Boston on 
January 15. Dr. Maclaurin was born in 
Scotland in 1870. He was educated at the 
Universities of New Zealand and Cambridge, 
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and was appointed professor of mathematies 
in the University of New Zealand in 1898 
In 1907 he was appointed prefessor in mathe 


matical physics in Columbia University 


Dr. Isaac Smarpiess, president of Haver 
ford College from 1887 to 1916, died on Jan 
uary 16, at his home in Haverford, aged 


seventy-two years. 


Dr. J. P. Greene, who for twenty-seven 
years has been president of William Jewell 
College, has resigned and has been made 
president emeritus. Dr. D. J. Evans, wh 
since 1906 has been professor of Old Testa 
ment in the college, has been chosen to sue 
ceed him. Joe P. Jacobs, general secretary 
of the Baptist denomination for Missouri, has 
been made treasurer and business manager 


of the college. 


PresmeENT Henry Svuzzaiio, of the Uni 
versity of Washington, has been elected a 
member of the board of trustees of the Car 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 

THE proposal of the federal commission of 
education to establish at the University 
Wisconsin a research station it educati 
has been approved by the board of regents 
Professor V. A. C. Henmon, director of the 
school of education, has been designated di 
rector of the station, with Professors M V 
O’Shea and F. L Clapp, as special collabor 
ators. 

JAMES Crospy Cuapman, D.Se., Ph.D., as 
sociate professor of « xperimental education at 
Western Reserve University, has been elected 
assistant professor of educational psychology 
in the graduate school of Yale University 


Dr. Hersert DiAMonpD, instructor in socio] 
ogy at Reed College, has accepted a position 
with the Connecticut State Child Welfare 
Commission. 

Tue Chinese educational commission, of 
thirteen members, headed by S. T. Yuan, 
former Imperial vice minister of education of 
China, now in the United States, will spend 
several months visiting leading American edu 
cational institutions. 
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Cut I Ving re u Is in ng ti g 5 
passed at the recent meeting of the Montana é 
State Teachers Associati Sm F. G. ] lis 
Res d, That we modify the National Educa Mu 
m Association campaign for a minimum salary a 
of $1,000 for teachers, by raising the amount to L lon, st mont lhe 
$1,500, provided that such minimum salary in a lished | te ot tl 1! 
tual practise shall not become a maximum salary i ; I 
for teachers of abil 


years has been made by the U 
CORDING to the Christian Sctence Monitor Kingdom Tru 
a movement to secure a minimum provincial 


grant of §1.000 000 Te 
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Toh Mac ‘ pr d { ; | brar 
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i Ww ' porta inamark 


amateurs 
that type of librarian they wanted to get away 
mwnized as 


required, as 


mucn as any 


t pr ss ri ng. One of the great 
; ; 

est and mos t essons ol Var Was the 
; ‘ 

mportance of the cultivat f the mind and 

the spirit. Education must be brought to the 

door ne ass Of } pie Irom whom polit 


ical leaders and political 
He looked f 


; 


rward to Blooms 
end and 


the British Museum at the other, becoming the 


made 


being 
bury, with University College at one 


educational center of the country, just as 


Whitehall was the center of government. 


; 


LH University 
lished an 


dents’ 


I Strasbourg has esta 


international organization of stu 


leagues, with delegates from the fol 
Belgium, 


Nor 


way, Pe land, Rumania, Sweden, Switze1 


lowing nat Great Britain, 


Denmark, Spain, France, Luxembourg, 
Jugo-Slavia. It 


admitted 


land, Tzecho-Slovakia, and 


that the Germans be 


is planned 
Germany has been incorporated in the 


Nations. 


1 
when 


League 


THe Journal of the 
sociation states that the 


troublesome interference that 


Medical As- 


and 


American 
unexpected 
some groups of 
students are trying to exert in the appoint- 
the University of 
lately. A 


students’ 


ment of professors in 


A res 


app iinted by the 


Buenos reached its climax 


asso- 


committee 


ciation called on the president of the republic 


appoint th candidate favored 


to ask him to 


by them. The pre sident stated that while the 


law permitted him to select any of the three 


persons whose names appeared on the list sub- 


mitted by the faculty, he nevertheless wished 


to respect the autonomy of the universities, 


and therefore would select the first candidate 


} 1° 
on the list. ni 


The present university ordinance 


provides that the board of directors of the 


faculties be elected by an assembly, composed 
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These elec ns iré now pr ( ‘ ( 
t led b the students, who \ e only one 
ticket, while e protessors sca r uu r votes 
On the other hand, there are always some pri 
essors wl isk the students to vote for them 
or > have their name 3 ] ed I < ude ts 
eKets Ir rde1 t btaiz this Y re r 
pelled to make such concessions that th 
sc} discipline and the exami s suffer 


IT Ir this vste creates 
} —_. 

I { Ism betwee students nd rotessors 

ind whet he rmer do not w electior 

s happens quite often, they incite distur] 

ces, as those that took p! ice ist r iy ne 

lately What makes matters worse is that the 


students do not know the history and qua 


fications of the ear didates, a d therefore they 


allow themselves to be manipul ited al d sh 
very little discrimination, guiding themselves 
largely by the leniency shown by the pr 
fessors in the examinations. Unless this 


system is changed, university discipline 
this country is going to be seriously affect 
Probably the only 


; 
nts to elect 


immediate solution is 
permit the stud 
vear and have the others appol 


professors. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
MATHEMATICAL REQUIREMENTS 


preliminary made to the Na 
on Mathematical 
m “The Reorgani 


Mathematies in 


report 


THE 


tional Committee Require- 


ments by a subcommittee 


of the First Courses in 


zation 


yr 


Secondary Schools ” and issued as a basis fo 


discussion on November 25, 1919, has received 


considerable attention during the short period 


since its publication. It has been discussed 


at various meetings of teachers organizations, 
both large and small, and reports on the re- 


of such I 


have peen received 
by the chairman of the 


sults discussions 


National C 


he ywever that 


ymmittee. 
In view of the fact the num- 
ber of organizations actively cooperating with 
the National 


it is clear that 


Committee has now reached 54 
this discussion has only just 


begun. 
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The Nati il Committee at its last meet 


ing in New York City December 30 and 31, 


1919, subjected the subcommittee report to a 


careiul re S101 ‘ gnt or tine sug 
gestions, criticisms and comments received 
It is expected that the revised versio! ft the 
report ll be published in February by the 
U. S. Bureau Education as a preliminar 


8 f . ” I 
s committees and the ndividuals. 
Thev should be sent t the chairman f the 


committee (J. W. Young Hanover N. H.) 


The response to such requests in the past 


has been most gratifving and augurs well for 


the uture. Or t gh cooperatior i 
large scale Or eT rt Ta erested the 


maties can success be assured 
The mailing t to be urnished the | » 
Bureau of Educa fi e Reports of the 


National Committee is now in _ preparatio1 


This list will inelude a the members of the 


American Mathematical Society the Mathe 
matical Association of America the Associa 
tion of Teachers of Mathematics in New Eng- 
land the Association of Teachers of Mathe 
matics in the Middle States and Maryland 


and the teachers of mathematics who are 


members of the Central Association of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Teachers. These lists 


are already in hand. Requests have been sent 


to all the organizations cooperating with the 


National Committee for lists of their mem- 
be rs, In Mt) idu 118 ] sirin 7 to Of¢ place lt on 
the matt q List of the national committer 
should send their names and addresses to the 
chairman of the committee without delay. 
A preliminary report on the principles to 
govern a revision of college entrance require 
ments was submitted by the national com- 
mittee to the councils of the American Mathe- 
matical Society and of the Mathematical As- 
sociation of America on December 30, 1919. 
Other reports whose early publication may 
be expected are: “ The Valid Aims and Pur- 
poses of the Study of Mathematics,” “ The 


Doctrine of Formal Discipline and the Trans- 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


| 160,00U EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
rt egt A wv Educ 
~ c S t s pu t | 
( MITAT 1 NUMBERS ; : . : ‘ s 2.11 of 
‘ 1 
OBI rt h spe reference to educatio! 
Q t of student t value 
d to 1,000, t] at 
ff t red 1 con ( ( te ; sub 
{ ( nent it s B e | ttract atte I 
f t I b because 3 t It is cor ul I 
1 by t years ag point to raise the ques { ho 
ler 1 ye added educa sociolos y reasonably | 
‘ | d ted toward tl , pec ed to diseu Is tl] ea pr hlem or a 
{ truction offered € mrochlema sufficiently d “— 
merely to keey vith mpor rr he develop 
:, ' d that by 1 1 science? 
f imbet e possibl The ne 3 ‘ | . 
care! ted body of stu Henes 1 appear that t ence whose 
lents, better by tl pportunitir busines estigate t proces 
10 fr 171 nd 170 womer rt t logy 
f the freshma ss in September, 1920 relative undeveloped stage But it 1s 
rres ly places for m ind twenty rapidly pe ng methods and amassing a 
; for women are being saved until tl body of tested doctrine whicl ems destined 
immer of 1920, for assignment to applicants to play al portant part in all fields of 
vho did not ire preliminary reservations of social stud Its findings and methods are 
laces freshman class, but whose schol ilready in use in many fields. N 1e denies 
irship gr the high school entitled them he contributions it has made the fields of 
to |} rs rraduat social pathology, nor its fert r effect on 
At dat December 1, 1919, promises for educational theory and practis so far as 
1dmiss ivaneced standing in Septem- they have been applied in thes fields 
ber, 1920, | be issued to twenty women, But education and sociolog ire chiefly 
Due to war conditions, abnormally large num eoncerned with the normal—only incidentally 
ae yee rea enrolled the present th the pathologica So in the major work 
freshman. sophomore and junior classes, and f education, sociology has a function and 
the faculty has voted that no more women will ‘Seems destined to perform a service of nm 
he accept “ld for idy ineed standing it that 1‘*Edueational So ology,’ by Willian Esta 
time. Exceptions to this vote may be mad rook Chancellor, head of department of political 
for women whose scholarship grades in the sciences, College of Wooster, New York: The Cen 
college of pre us enrolment were so high tury ‘ 1919, | 422. $2.25 
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iss re ( llup ce K 5 

field of abnormalit Its } bility of coz \ need 

tribu n vould seem tft bi¢ mn each or the The present Lire ‘ nae 

three fundamental educati ul y bliems In such tf | ‘ et 

the first place the findings of sociology ca t r its | ed 

I ( i l y ser us ¢ nsider iti0n | 

( yu I educat m. Secondly, l 

vay rf =} qd be ¢ pected t make its col type I ] ‘ . 

tribu t e decisior1 t the uestion of ! tf the ¢ \ 
the ntent of the school work. And finally, best it pt t mplif i 

the science must be called upon in deter- rize mi f the 

mining the methods and the organization rists concern themselves ma 
which will co tril ite most to a rea if l 1 1d t t a i l ve 


the accepted educational aims. done t ! nt i Last t ) vit 


“17 


If we grant the possible contributions value. But it the f an educa 


pr ctise rom the science oT sociology it 18 Gore (% } 
pertinent te inquire concerning the hect 
met! d I ma ng the findings oO Son £ THRIFT IN TH ENGLI . 10 


study the entire field of sociology or merel n public ( | 

the part that functions for him The former st ment fr Sir Robert K é 

seems to be a rather common practise in mar f the English Nation S gs | 
some fields. The medical student for ex mittee, to President H. A. L. ] 

ample, is generally required to study the English Board of Educatior Sir Robert 
whole of the basic biological science though wrote that the cess of the |] var 
only a part of it is of any direct application ivings movement 

to his field of interest. In the present state due to the tance giver 

of the development of sociology, at least, this 1uthorities and ichers, 14 





procedure W uld not appear to be the part of OOO 4 r i ! clations ere 


wisdom. the result Pre sident | ishe! 


This, then, is the excuse for an educational what had been done during 
sociology. Obviously the task is analogous to The possit es of the future are even greater, 
that of educational psychology. Adequately ind to all who } :, * calcr 
performed it ealls fi ra selection of those the I = ty I IRIN I the 

a . , : work of r struct , and I 

parts of the general science which have the 9) oo pa ’ : 
most direct and important contribution to ,).. eh the exices of he ee " 
make to the peculiar problems of education permanent +. shornates 
and an elaboration of these parts for the pur- The particular method to ea t for th 
pose of educational theory and practise. The purpose in the schools will depend larg ul 
task of making such adaptation may be per- mstal the 
formed either by the educator or by the ‘@cher. If the habit of sa 
socio] wist. The correlation of the two sci- : - ay Ce d in the : 
ences would be advanced by the effort of a ““R*. MAE Ht Shoule . . 
few sociologists who would undertake to se = tie dl . ay . 
point out the implications of their science for —_ z t tha lads oak 
education. Likewise the effort of a few able give the Savings Movem ; lone 
educators trained in sociological principles to tion and active support 








ler h ( 18 he Amer- 
eme! wal features of the na 

rift 1 mi ire rapidly disappear- 
there is every prospect of a perman- 

il movement to promote national 

der the leadership of the national 

ent The English movement is print- 

1 publicity ul lled Saving, which 


four page “schools supplement” on 





AN UNSENT COMMUNICATION 


Vy dear Mr. Graduate Dean: It is with 


CO?r fliet ng emotiol! S that I reply to your in- 
quiry for information regarding the careers 
of those students who have been favored with 


scholarships and fellowships in my depart- 


well aware that for some considerable 


has 


spirit 


time there been much perturbation of 
the 
scholarships and fellowships. The abolition- 


in keeping with the 


professorial] regarding value of 
ists would “ chuck them ” 
sweeping society the world over. 


hand 


‘equally enthusiastic in reference to 


tidal wave 


On the other there are, as you say, 


others, 


the great value in training a select circle of 


young men and women who will more than 


repay in their services to the state and 
humanity for the assistance rendered them in 
securing additional training.” 

Society is in such a state of “flux and 
flow” that I am really surprised that so small 
a matter as subsidizing an object of so little 
importance as gifted brains should suffer the 
agony of special attention. What is of even 
greater surprise is that the question has not 
long ago solved itself, for, what gifted brain 


would consider a further educational invest- 
ment, including the subsidy, worth the price 
of over-adulterated stock. 

immense 
the 


actually su- 


The doctrine of relativity is of 
mediocrity wear 
the 
perior, by virtue of their talent, recognize the 
bloom of life and the 
social blight of endeavor. 
These gifted children would belie their talent 


value here. Even may 


garb of superiority when 


social undergraduate 


serious student 


did they fail to see this elemental fact. 
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By imperceptibly sn increments, then, 
mediocrity will insinuate itself and work the 
icaden legerdemain on the unsuspecting 

om, ‘aude : 
mentor who is still blissfully interested in 
eX] g the regions of the invisible and the 
unknown. And why shouldn’t he continue 

be interested so long as he haggles to his 
bosom the overwhelming consciousness that 


his labors accrue to the promotion of HUMANITY 
and the What greater 


reward, or earth, could be 


welfare of the STATE. 


either in heaven 


bestowed on the brow of him who pursues 


“blue ” 


the exalted ideal of fetching from the 


a bit of truth unknown! So long as he has 


food, raiment and shelter and finds himself in 
Who’s Who in The 


privilege of, hampered or unhampered, pur 


America! latter and the 
suit are in themselves prodigal, hence the in- 
visible prestidigitator rightfully ordains that 
food, and shall 
construed to mean herbage, fig leaf and tent. 
that gifted chil- 


this luscious berry dangling 


raiment shelter hereafter be 


How er ssly inconceivable 
fail 


from the mighty bushes of 


dren to see 


higher seats of 
learning! 


Has the 


thirty-t wo feet of 


stomach dethroned reason and 
intestines usurped the in- 
tangible seat of idealism! The world is out 
the 


old values and revile the kingship of beans 


of joint when fancied prostrate many 


minus pork. What unctuous absurdities have 
entered the bellies of these discontentists that 
they should queer their lot and risk the right 
to “high thinking and plain living,” or, for 
that matter, “plain existing ” ? 
You are correct, Mr. Dean, “a select circle 
of young men and women will more than re- 
pay in their services to the sTATE and HUMAN- 
His- 
tory shows clearly enough that the state is no 
fool. The 
this time have reached the olifactory machin- 
We fought it 
Can’t 


ity for the assistance rendered them.” 


stench of Prussianism must by 
ery of every true American. 
without, must we now fight it within? 
world chorus singing, with a 
new meaning, that old familiar song—* Hail, 
Hail, the gang’s all here, What the hell,” ete. ! 


Listen closely and then read Graham Wallas’s 


vou hear the 


























in the January 


Intolerance ” 
LLOLCTAnNCs’ 


number of the Atlantic Monthly—that staunch 


1 weathervane of correctness. 
Let us 


on and entice 


fish for the choicest brains 


then 


the nat them with scholarships 


and fellowships and then review our conduct 


meditation and perhaps offer a prayer that 


the state may play fair. Prussianism seduced 
the devi and even outdeviled him in sacr] 
ficial offers of brains to the soulless State 


} 


to continue to defy this 


choicest 


monster and 
that he 
Dunderbeck’s 


A re we 
feed 


grind 


him our brains may 
machine? 
from 


they don’t fall in the same cate 


Eng- 


them up in 
Separate the state, as thus conceived, 
humanity; 
gory, even as sulphureted hydrogen and 
lish plum pudding. 


What 


who have held scholarships and fellowships in 


services the young men and women 


ny department, are now rendering the “ state 


and humanity ” will appear in a separate com 
munication addressed to your office. 
Very respectfully yours, 


UNSIGNED 


QUOTATIONS 
THE POOR PROFESSOR AND HIS WIFE 
WeE'vI 


what is behind the seenes in the professor’s 


been too proud To show the world 


home 


f to-day. And besides, such exposure 
would have been futile until now when at last 


know 


that the professor’s wage must 


everybody seems to what we have al- 


ways known 
less his quality is lown; and 
go up unless his quality is to go down; an 


that young men entering the faculties must 


take the vow of poverty and celibacy or adopt 
the policy of the bankrupt aristocracy of Eu 
rope in search of wealth rather than love in 
marriage. 

To-day in the homes of the professors who 


merely 


are not privately endowed, it is not 
the comforts that 


It is what have become necessities 


the luxuries and must be 
sacrificed. 
to a faculty home that counts in student life. 
Many of the professors’ wives have been their 
husbands’ friends in college and mean as 
much to the development of character in the 
students, through meeting them socially, as 


the professors mean to the intellectual devel- 
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pm e stud 
borat 4 ! lavs, the 

has little time or str play 

hostess and friend t er iband uck 

If they « she 1 prepare 

, j ‘ ’ | rve p 4 ] rl unt 
her student guests ring the door be nd 
metamorp ind undistracted 
hostess 


ean no longs fford the maid f era 
houseworl used cost $5 eek and 
now costs $10; she can no longer afford the 
laundress who used to cost $1.10 a day and 
now cost &?.60: she « no nger pa ’ 
seamstress I used to cost $1.50 and \ 
costs $3 ne can I! nger have her rugs 
cleaned d her floor polished at 35 cents an 


she can not afford to pay a student girl 35 
cents an hour for guarding the children whil 
she goes with her husband to the free concerts 
and lectures at the university, most of th 
entertainments for whicl gate tickets are re 


quired havit g¢ gone on the taboo list lor gr ag 

Often, with an education that equal that of 
her husband, vou wo 
behind the brave y wash ng, wroning 


cooking, sewing. sweeping, dusting and was! 


ing windows because she ean 
training and is adding to the negative income 


of the professor by doing work she can 


ean no longer keep out of debt. They ha 
already borrowed rie ey in the | pe ! pa 
ing it back when the children are throug! 
college or when that dream of highet ul 
for college teachers comes true! They ea 
barely pay the interest now et evel * 
thev hope t py something on the del But 
the longed { pay-day come ind i ! ‘ 
goes pay the bills of the precedi: t 
while the debts remain to haunt them by da 
and steal their sleep by night 

Many professors’ wives have become wage 
earners to supplement the fan neome and 


to make it possible to give the profe —* chil 














en ! t T \ n evel week 
Some ré | t ( eri i W rk 
ie ail eral being closed 1 
wome | r ve are sewing 
r, t r doing tan nd fa 

tor piece-wW t ring and keeping roomers 
1 eve he board hat de y the in- 

tit e protessors imily t é I 
I rt thie pl ( rs \ t i fg iting a brave 
bu A night to Keep up the pl yfessor’s 
‘ rage d to enable him t ta l ne ort 
he en d could do with | id enthusiasn 
e it not that what his far y sha eat and 
herewithal it shall be clothed so deeply con- 
cern him that he can 1 nger give the best 


The alumni have found out about the 


too ite These teachers want but ittie n 

realit They desire only to be relieved of 

giving too generously of themselves to the 

mere truggle for existence in order that 
r ves al their homes may be of greater 

ervice to the ene! s ot Cornellians who 

} + 

come to the campus in search of training and 

, 

1deais 


At d so the pr fessor’s wife watches the en 
dowment fund committee’s work as eagerly as 
ril wateh for an 


fessor’s Wife 


the folks aboard a ship in pe 
answer to their S. O. S.—A Pro 


New York Evening 


in the 


back and revealed 


their silver lining in the form of a letter from 


then re 


passed it 


Alice!” 


which the letter 


My dear Professor A -: I have the good 


fortune to inform you, on behalf of the trustees, 


that at a formal meeting held this morning it was 


unanimously voted to raise vour salarv from its 


pre sent figure, $1,800 to $1,900 The board was 


led to this action, my dear sir, quite as much in 


recognition of your faithful and efficient service 


as in consequence of the rather considerable in- 
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' 
| tmMous exclaimet e p tessor s T¢ 
vyhen she had rT ead dad re-read ne 
momentous instrume t () think + t 
’ , 
hat extra hundred yw pay e expenses 
, } ' 
ur moving both times 
[hat same evening vo light-hearted, mid 


suggested e professor ‘Which sl! it be 
my dear’ Vanilla r chor ite 

No, gracious read do 1 misjudge the 
poor professo r folk They are willing work 
ers and are hard rkers. There is no Be 
shevism among ther The ire not eve 
strikers. Perhaps they haven't the nerve t 
strike Perhaps the deem such _ forcefu 
ler stration unprofessiona It may e 
that some d there vy be a professor’s 
ul ! s thers s . l carme su I ind 
i i bers’ unio! and a button I ikers’ ul I 
Indeed, such movements are already we 
foot. St though the idea is repugnant to 
most teachers, I am sure that, in order to be 
ible t ve comfortably, they must resort t 
he strikers’ methods 


through this communication has 
W he n 
yp ne 


profess r’s probl m ior 


money. you get a 


just sit down with 1 and paper 


and figure out the 


Professor A——————— has taught for 10 years 


at an average salary of $1,800 a year. In order 


prope rly to equip himself for his profession, he 


spent 4 years in high school, 4 years in college, 
and 3 years in a university. During these 11 
years he earned $2,000 at summer work, tutoring, 
ete. His total 
Was his education a 


How many years will he have to teach 


expenses for those years $8.000 


paying investment for thé 
professor? 
before he is as well off financially as he was 
twenty one years ago, when he was grad rated from 


the eighth grade? What annual returns would a 
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1 a 
str How does ivestment » hod 
rrier compare? 

} 7 n a ¢ 4 . } 
ine } t ! tr you hgure it out uriv, Will 

Ss grrer l ; has otte staggered the pro 

essor and the protessors wii The Pro- 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE TIME ELEMENT IN HIGH SCHOOL WORK 
school ad- 


ministrator is constantly meeting some of the 


PRACTICALLY every teacher and 


varied problems arising in connection with 


the time required of the student in his school 


work. It 


formation 


was with the hope of getting in- 


more accurate than the estimates 
with which we must usually content ourselves 
that the data from which this study is made 
were collected. 

Realizing that the only source of exact in- 
formation about the time he uses is the stu- 
dent himself the problem was tackled of get- 
ting him to report as accurately as possible 
the time used in each study for a full week. 
With this in view the blank represented under 


Form A The of not 


providing a place for the student’s name on 


was devised. purpose 
this report was to remove any suspicion of an 
check by the 
prove a disturbing influence. 

In order that the procedure in the different 
schools the 
school might be as nearly as possible the same, 


individual instructor which 


might 
and in various classes of each 
an instruction sheet was also provided for the 
principal to furnish each instructor. This is 
represented by Form B 


Form A 
, High School, 1919 
Report of Time Used in Work 
(Use separate sheet for each subject) 
Credit 
Request is made of all students in regular classes 
of the - High School to keep for the week 
designated an accurate account of the time used 


Subject eeossoecccseoscecese QOD sceececces 


in their studies 
It is realized that this means some extra trouble 


on the part of the student. The purpose is not to 


a i « . i " | @ 
not red + e nf W 
hoy 1 W e of va ’ l reas gy Tt ef! é y 
of ¢ high sck ‘ a ente rl , § 
+} lot . ‘ 
t St 1ALa y ra r 

> ? Y } 

I S I r this ink as uth 
I y i poss actually sec i iy 
or ?? e é + + + , + + nr ’ . 

: ‘ £ £ 

and end of « eriod t s he total for 
ea lay 1 tl t r ti Wi K lin sed 
in preparatior ss work i +} - 
tory s 1 ‘ I ied ie rt t s 

Monday 8-8:30; 9-10 a.m., 7-8 P.M 


It is desired that next week all students in reg 
ular classes t H Sch i i 
to K I i it I t ‘ is their 
SCcnoOO!L Work 

The b] ks provided for t ~ “4 ir is 
nearly self-explanatory as ssible but care « ld 
he ixen tha t y r ighly nderst v 
all students so that uniform reports may r 
ceived The s blanks s ul j be secured it ti 
principal’s office in sufficient quantity by t t 
structor and placed in the students’ hands befor 
the beginning of the week so that a full record may 
be kept for the entire week as indicated on the 


blank. Please emphasize the fact that a report is 


desired for each student in each class in the forn 
These reports should be grouped in classes and 


turned in at the principal’s office by the instructor 
not later than Wednesday of the fol! 


Very truly 


wing week 
yours, 


Pr ne pal 


About 


of various sizes were approached with an 


a dozen representative high schools 


offer 
to furnish the necessary blanks and to make 


a comparative tabulated report to them of all 
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Seb \ } wh heme - « 
6 FN 
S B 1,099 oe oe 
Ssecl { 457 9276-300 
S DD 78 501-32 “ 
S E 100 bat dO l I 
351 s7 } — 
I l yA 5 376-400 | 2 2 
401-425 t l ~ 
. . . . 26-45 et 2 3 9 
Assuming that each student carried four  4-)_4- ; ‘ 
ubjects a full report from all these schools 176-500 ; f 9 
} } } } . | =o > 1 
would have numbered a little over 8,000 in- vi-06 12 
: Pes os 126 ; : 
dividual class reports The reports actually 351-57 l ) 
ed ; ed } if litt ! re ti ' £000 76-600 4 2 
, oo sa ; 601-62 
from which were eliminated those which were : 
626-6050 
incomplete or which showed signs of having 651-6 
beer * doc tored,” leay ng the 3,141 ré ports O10 - «Uf l . 
used in this study The assumption naturally . 7 : 
vould be that it was the more careful, pains- Mediar 4115 509 141 87 


taking, and industrious students who made 


rts. This being true it would seem giving the same credit frequently call for 


+ 


T 

t 
that the reports might be considered fairly widely different amounts of the student’s time 
dependable and that the results derived from which is not only an injustice but gives rise 


them would be somewhat above what woul to all the irritations and absurdities of “ snap 





have re ulted had accurate rey rts from all courses,” ™ hard courses,” etc. | the five | 


students been available from the school schools studied this point is shown up more 


studied. clearly by referring to Table I., where it will 





VARIATION AMONG CLASSES be noted that in three of the five schools the 


ian : ° . . G sc f 2 sc 7 , s much time 
The total minutes for the week on these “**'©*" ‘ pate i nan hair as mu 
] ] Pp l 3 } har at ne t 39a So + ot ¢ 
reports was tabulated by classes for each 1 tne n rde one ] 11S I intere 
school so as to show in each class the dis- see tna the easiest class in the grou} I 
tribution of individuals according to the time 


they used on the subject during the week 


rt 
From these distributions the median time Eztremes 
in minutes for the week for each class was 
deter? ed Sines 158 classes are cluded M 
. , 
nace prevents giving these distribution a 
~ \ I RB Ay 
1 } s \ 
A tal tion of the medial however, found ‘ft ' 
I | e | DI erect r It , S I 
\f ‘ 
l ted , t nere ~ Le r ( ’ ] 
V ir if n I The T a Ix tT T iM , ‘ 
1 - . r Aor 
d {Fe rent ¢ es ‘ ( | t} tT The ~ D I \ . 
M 8 2 


br ' + , + er one of the M y ds 12 
is XT 
administrative probler encountered in direct- +S M 29 


ine the work of ; hiol choo] Subjects 
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urally harder than others and should require 


more time. This may be true for individuals 


but should not be for classes and such a wide 
diffe ¢ ce r wi ‘ ce] ~CS ll di ites tha 
there is serious need for adjustment in the 


subject matter or method of handling the 
courses. Moreover such evidence as can be 
secured from the data indicates that the sub 
jects are not intrinsically hard or easy but 
that they vary according to the instructor who 
handles them. For example Algebra I. which 
requires the least time in School A is above 
the median time for schools B and C, the only 
other two furnishing data for this class; 
Book-keeping I., taking least time in school 


C reaches the third quartile in School A and 


C falls below the median time for the other 
three schools furnishing data for this class 
In fact by lining up together the same classes 
as far as they occur in the different schoo! 
no’ clearly defined tendency as to amount of 
time required is discoverable for any class 
If ‘ 2 . ‘ true, it eert ‘ a ild 
made so that different courses vary little fu 


damentally in their time requirements of the 


student prepared to take them. This being 


the case the conclusion can not be avoided 
that differences such as those shown in Tabl 


II. eall loudly for administrative attention 


and adjustment. It must not be forgotten 


t y 
tf + 
I 
ns ed 
1 ; 
nsidered 
d the er 


T c™ 4 ‘ 
1 r 

| rir 
Idiz these 
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Table 


me used 


1! their 
»} ] 


senool 


work 
» represel ts the 


per 


es a WeeR, 


week used on 
nd e 


number of subjects carried by the stu- 


‘s readily determined how 
lian student is using daily 


scl 


mec 
regular 


} 
week on his 


medians by 4 


d ivs a 
Multiplying the 


we ge 


to hours 


irs per day 


Auf 

6} hours per day 
whether this is sufficient time for 
school work of the kind required is 
this article. It 
not 


As to 
formal 
not a matter to be settled in 


however that it is 


may safely be said 
for the student to be using in a 


enough time 
ay that 


directed, systematic, and purposeful w 


standard reached, namely, 
minimum class period of 40 n inuté 
dent is expected to use twice as 


or 80 minutes in preparation 


tudent 


l using 


600 were balance 


Conseque nt] 


600 from 


++ y 


In conclusion it may 
data of this 


mav be by no means ¢ 


be repeated that the 


are subject to error and 


study 
onsidered fully repre- 


indicate in 


sentative or final. But they do 


a rather clear way = me mpor I 


trative problems. 
V. L. StrricKLaNnD 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Kansas STATE 











